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typographical errors observed are few; "Shawanee" for Shawnee 
(p. 65) and " big " for brig (p. 228) . 

Professor Fish writes in a style distinguished by its strength and 
aptness of expression. He is very successful in stimulating the imagi- 
nation by a mere historical illusion. His descriptions of men are clear- 
cut and illuminating. 

The book brings American diplomacy down to very recent history. 
It contains chapters on the Mexican situation and on the European 
war. The author takes an optimistic view of the success of American 
diplomacy in general and attributes it not only to the directness of 
method and honesty of purpose, but also to the large degree of continu- 
ity of service that has prevailed in the department of state at Wash- 
ington. 

The intrinsic merit of the book and the present day interest in inter- 
national affairs justify the hope of the author that his work will be sup- 
plemented by the intensive works to which reference has been made 
"and that it may serve to broaden the basis of public opinion upon which 
the usefulness and ultimate safety of the United States must depend." 

F. A. Updyke. 

Electoral Reform in England and Wales. The Development and 
Operation of the Parliamentary Franchise, 18S2-1885. By 
Charles Seymour, M.A., Ph.D. (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1915. ' Pp. xix, 564.) 

The aim of Mr. Seymour's book is to depict how far England, in 
regard to its electoral franchises and its electoral system in general, 
traveled towards democracy between 1832 and 1885 — how the house of 
commons, which was controlled by the aristocratic and wealthy classes 
until as late as 1867, was, as the result of the extensions of the franchise 
in 1832, 1867 and 1884, replaced in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century by a house of commons in the election of which the 
occupying householder is easily and indisputably the dominating ele- 
ment. The undertaking entailed an enormous amount of work on 
Mr. Seymour's part — much more work than is at first obvious from a 
book the text of which does not extend to quite 550 pages. It was a 
task demanding much research in the Hansards, in the parliamentary 
papers from 1832 to 1906, in the records of those courts which have 
cognizance of registration cases, and also in political biography of the 
nineteenth century. 
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Mr. Seymour's success with his task is so pronounced that it is easy 
to give at least four reasons why Electoral Reform in England and Wales 
must at once take front rank among histories of England in the nine- 
teenth century, and in particular among histories of parliament and of 
parliamentary franchises. The first reason is that of the six or seven 
books on the electoral system, or rather on the reforms of the electoral 
system of 1832-84, Mr. Seymour's book is the only one that covers the 
acts of 1832, 1867 and 1884. It is, moreover, the only book in which 
there is a description of the old franchises on which the unreformed 
house of commons was elected, and a detailed history of the electoral 
changes — extensions of the franchise and redistribution of seats — which 
followed from the reform acts of 1832, 1867 and 1884-85. Before 
Mr. Seymour published this long-needed book there were excellent 
histories of the reform act of 1832. Veitch had published in 1913 his 
interesting and adequate history of the long agitation for the first re- 
form of the electoral system — an agitation which had its beginnings as 
far back as the American Revolution; and in 1914 Butler published his 
history of the fortunes of the reform bills of 1831-32 in the Althorp- 
Durham committee, in the Grey cabinet, in the house of commons, 
and in the house of lords. Cox's history of the reform bills of 1866 and 
1867 was for many years of considerable service; but until Mr. Seymour 
undertook his work there was no adequate history of the extension of 
the franchise in 1884 — an extension which increased the electors in 
county divisions from 900,000 to 2,500,000 — or of the sweeping changes 
in 1885 in the distribution of seats in the house of commons. The 
history of the numerous franchise bills, and of the redistributions in 
1832, 1867 and 1885, is traced in detail, all of it of much interest, by Mr. 
Seymour, who also in these sections of his book analyzes the effect of 
the several reforms and redistributions on the political power of the 
aristocratic and agricultural interests and on that of the industrial 
and commercial interests, as well as the influence of these reforms on 
the electoral fortunes of the two great political parties. 

A second reason why Mr. Seymour's book is of permanent value is the 
extreme care which he has bestowed on the history of registration. A 
third reason is that there is in no other book anything approximating to 
the history of the elimination of corruption in many boroughs that is 
to be found in those chapters in Mr. Seymour's book in which he traces 
with much clearness the influence of the several extensions of the fran- 
chise, the disfranchisement of the smaller boroughs, the ballot act, and 
the enactments after 1832 for the suppression of bribery and intimida- 
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tion, or the morality of parliamentary candidates and electors. Bribery 
and intimidation notoriously survived both the reform act of 1832 and 
that of 1867, solely because there were so many men of wealth eager for 
election to the house of commons. The substitution of the ballot for 
open voting did not at once make an end to these evils. They were 
centuries old, and ingrained in most of the old boroughs when secret 
voting was established by the act of 1872. It took time and other forces 
in addition to enactments to uproot bribery in these boroughs, and 
especially in the freeman boroughs, which were notorious for electoral 
squalor. But the drastic and comprehensive corrupt practices act of 
1883 — the measure that is always associated with the name of the late 
Lord James of Hereford — worked a greater change for the better than 
the scores of treating and bribery laws enacted between the Revolution 
of 1688 and 1883. Moreover, in the elections that came after the ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1884 there were other forces at work — forces 
originating among the electors themselves — that created a public 
opinion in support of the act that James, as attorney-general in Glad- 
stone's administration of 1880-85 had carried through Parliament in 
1883. Mr. Seymour does not claim for the existing law — the law of 
1883 — that it has completely eradicated bribery. Few Englishmen — 
proud as they undoubtedly are of present-day election morality — would 
advance such a claim. But as an American student of English franchise 
laws and of election procedure and usage Mr. Seymour notes with 
satisfaction that bribery, which was always a characteristic of borough 
as distinct from county elections, has become so infrequent that it has 
not been successfully put forward as a reason for unseating a member on 
petition since the James act went into effect. 

Mr. Seymour's aim throughout his book is to show to what extent 
this reform of the franchise or that redistribution of seats, this amend- 
ment of the registration laws or that law directed against electoral 
corruption, carried England forward towards democracy; and in his 
final survey of the working of tbe act of 1883 he insists — and rightly — 
that it stands as a landmark in the development of democracy in Eng- 
land, and must be classed with the act' for the extension of the franchise 
in 1884, and the redistribution of seats act of 1885. 

English as well as American students of the electoral system of 
England are under indebtedness to Mr. Seymour for the thoroughness of 
his work in these two sections of his book — the chapters devoted to 
registration laws and registration courts, and the chapters in which he 
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traces the changes for the better in election morality which took place 
between 1832 and the end of the nineteenth century. This indebtedness 
arises out of the fact that both the evolution of the registration system 
between 1832 and 1885, and the various forces that in the second half 
of the nineteenth century brought about the elimination of corruption 
from the boroughs, have been entirely neglected by writers of general 
political histories, and have hitherto received no careful or detailed 
attention from writers who have specialized on particular aspects of the 
electoral history of England since the reform act of 1832. Electoral 
squalor such as survived in scores of the older English parliamentary 
boroughs until as late as the election of 1880, and such as is described 
in some of Mr. Seymour's pages, could never be a congenial subject to 
handle. But it engaged the attention of many Grenville committees; 
of judges who in 1868 took over the work of the long-established Gren- 
ville committees; of special commissions of which judges of the court 
of queen's bench were members; and also of many parliamentary com- 
mittees; and no history of the representative system, or even of social 
England, can be complete in which this electoral squalor is ignored. 
Both political parties were responsible for it. It was far on in the 
nineteenth century before members of parliament and parliamentary 
candidates of the whig and tory parties regarded bribery as other than 
venial; and almost invariably it was the radicals, who, as upholders of 
democracy, led the way in demanding that there should be a weeding 
out of the widespread corruption in the older boroughs that the reformed 
house of commons bad inherited in 1832 — and inherited without much 
protest — from the unreformed house of commons. 

A fourth reason for the place that Mr. Seymour's book will take among 
books concerned with England in the nineteenth century is that it is 
well and clearly written. Hansards and parliamentary papers, as was 
inevitable, have been largely drawn upon; but Mr. Seymour has a 
happy faculty of summarizing; and nowhere is the book overburdened 
with long extracts either from speeches in parliament or from reports of 
parliamentary committees. The appendices — ten pages in all — are 
statistical or concerned with the details of the distribution of electoral 
power between counties and boroughs, as this distribution was affected 
by the acts of 1832, 1867, and 1885. 

E. P. 



